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Mcrjl:ur  PLAClDE'l  NighU 
THIS  EVENING,   Feb.  «qiH,  l-oa, 
\VU1  be  preformed,  A   COMEDY,  died, 

He  would  be  a  Soldier* 

End  of  the  .Flay, 

Dancing  on  the  Tight  Rope, 

Midame  Pitcide  will  make  her  UconJ  appearaac* 
on  ihe  Rope. 

1  he  Little  Devil  will  take  a  eolation  with 
table,  ch»iri,  bottle,  glafs,  &c.  &c.  The 
who'e  balanced  upon  the  lope.  Monf. 
Placide  will  perform  the  part  of  the  clown*  < 
and  do  a  curious  trick  with  z  glals  ol  water* 
and  a  glaTs  of  wine  :  Dance  without  the' 
pole,  and  break  a  broom  Hick  laying  on  , 
two  gUUes.  Alfo.  dance  with  hii  grand- 
mother on  the  rope. 

A  Variety  ei/" Feats  dnd  Tumbling, 
By  the  little  Devil  t3  Monf.  Placide  t 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  an 
Hiftoric  Pantomime,  in  three  Actv 
C    A    L    L    E  ,  X\.  . 

The  Indian  Heroine  : 
Or,  IXKLE  and  YARICO. 


THEATRE. 

Ev  the  Old  American  Companv. 
THIS  f  VtNW.  will  be  prefeoted, 

'r      •  By  Particular  DtOre, 

A  TRAGEDY,  called,  the 

Ciandcltine  Marriage. 

End  of  the  play, 

Monf.  Placide  and  his  Troop,  ■ 

Will  entertain  the  audience  with 
Various  FEATS  of  ACTIVITY,  viz. 

Prrifrg  on  the  t^ht  rope,  by  the  LITTLE 
T)r  VIL  and  Monfuur  PLACIDE,  the  latter  of 
whom  will  dance  a  Hornpipe  on  the  rope,  juff'p 
o»er  a  ca«K,  play  the  fiddle  duTereot  way5,  Ac. 

Tumbling  by  thc  LITTLE  DEVIL, 
And  Monf.  PLACIDE, 

Who  ill  :,>m<-r!a  bickwaul  and  forward, 
over  a  tal.le  aad  chair.  &c. 

To  cone  ude  with  a  Dancing  Ballet,  called, \ 

The  Two  Pbilofopbevs  :  • 

Or,  The  Merfy  Girl, 
lu  »hiJi  Madame  Placide  will  dance  a 
HORNPIPE. 
PlaceJ  in  the  Boxes  may  be  tiken  of  Mr. 
Pavlkner,  *t  the  office,  fram    10  to  i»  a.  m.* 
ai'.d  oa  the  day»  of  performance  Iroai  3  K>  jv 
r.  «.  wheit  alio  tickets' may  be  had.in.l  at  Mr, 
Gaii:1!  Printinj-0  F    at  the  Bible  in  Hanorar 
.  quare. 

fH  M  AI  T  AM  and  HENRY  refpeeVulir 
ir..'.  rni  i!.c  ruUic,  the  doort  will  be  opened  at 
a  <|ii»rt;r  <>f  an  hour  after  fiwe,  and  the  curtiiB 
dra  .va  up  prectfely  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af- 
:  ter  lit  o  clock.  Ladict  and  geutlemen  ue  ra- 
•m  -itcd  to  lend  their  terrain  at  fire  o'clock  ta 
keep  p!atr 

.  Bui  »«.    Pit  6i.    Gil'ery  4». 
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New  York's  First  Ballet  Season  1792 


IN  RECENT  years  New  York  City  has  not  only  developed  its  own  resi- 
dent ballet  company,  the  distinguished  New  York  City  Ballet,  but  has 
proved  so  hospitable  to  dance  ensembles  that  in  September  1958  no  less 
than  three  of  them  (American  Ballet  Theatre,  Jerome  Robbins'  Ballets 
U.  S.  A.,  and  the  New  York  City  Ballet)  were  able  to  play  simultaneously 
on  Broadway.  American  appreciation  of  this  particular  art  form  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  recent  development,  however,  and  few  realize  that  New 
York's  traditions  of  balletomania  go  back  to  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

The  theatrical  dance  played  a  relatively  small  part  in  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainments enjoyed  in  the  Colonies.  Social  dancing,  of  course,  was  popular 
everywhere;  country  dances  and  the  more  elegant  minuet  flourished  even 
in  puritanical  New  England.  The  various  companies  of  actors  who  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  usually 
included  one  or  two  performers  agile  enough  to  entertain  between  the  acts 
with  a  Hornpipe  or  a  comic  dance.  Pantomimes  were  occasionally  produced, 
and  the  leading  actors  were  skilled  in  the  acrobatic  antics  required  of  Harle- 
quin and  Pantaloon. 

Classic  ballet,  however,  was  represented  only  by  a  handful  of  individual 
artists  who  happened  to  visit  the  country  from  time  to  time.  As  early  as  1738 
Henry  Holt,  a  dancer  and  teacher  who  had  been  trained  in  London  by  the 
celebrated  Mr  Essex,  presented  "A  New  Pantomime  Entertainment  in  Gro- 
tesque Characters,  called  The  Adventures  of  Harlequin  and  Scaramouch,  or, 
The  Spaniard  Trick'd,"  at  the  Long  Room  where  he  gave  lessons.1  The  "Mon- 
sieur Denoier"  who  danced  in  Williamsburg  in  1751  was  undoubtedly  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Desnoyers  family,  which  furnished  dancers  to 
the  principal  theatres  of  Paris  and  London  throughout  the  century.  This 
particular  "Denoier"  gave  a  "Grand  Tragic  Dance  .  .  .  call'd  the  Royal  Cap- 
tive, after  the  Turkish  Manner,  as  performed  at  His  Majesty's  Opera  House 
in  the  Hay  Market,"  after  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III  at  the 
New  Theatre,  Williamsburg,  on  October  21,  1751.2  Pietro  Sodi,  a  former 
star  of  the  opera  houses  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  danced  brieflv  in  New 
York  in  1774  3,  but  he  was  already  an  old  man,  more  interested  in  earning  a 

1  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage  (New  York  1927)  i  21. 

2  Virginia  Gazette,  Williamsburg,  Oct  3,  1751. 

3  Rivingtons  Gazeteer,  New  York,  May  19,  1774  (Odell  i  181). 
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quiet  living  by  teaching,  than  in  performing.  In  1783  a  minor  member  of 
the  Paris  Opera  ballet,  Louis  Roussel,  danced  Jack  in  The  Wapping  Land- 
lady, or,  Jack  in  Distress,  a  "Pantomimic  Dance"  produced  by  Dennis  Ryan's 
company  in  New  York.4  This  little  work,  popular  in  America  until  the  close 
of  the  century,  was  probably  closer  to  the  form  which  we  know  as  ballet  than 
anything  previously  seen  here. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  French  Revolution,  however,  that  professional 
dancers  came  to  the  United  States  in  any  appreciable  numbers.  During  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  America's  budding  culture  was  en- 
riched by  ballet  performances  of  considerable  variety  and  fairly  impressive 
quality,  organized  chiefly  by  artists  who  had  fled  from  the  holocaust  in  France. 

It  was  in  1792  that  New  York  City  enjoyed  its  first  extended  season  of 
ballet  and  pantomime.  The  John  Street  Theatre  was  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Lewis  Hallam  and  John  Henry,  leaders  of  the  popular  and  well- 
established  Old  American  company  of  actors,  which  had  been  playing  in 
New  York  since  the  previous  October.  Their  productions  had  included  a 
pantomime  or  two,  in  addition  to  the  usual  plays  and  farces,  and  occasionally 
a  Hornpipe  danced  between  the  acts,  but  dancing  had  played  a  compara- 
tively small  part  in  their  entertainments. 

On  January  24,  1792,  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  carried  the  following 
announcement: 

THEATRE 

Hallam  and  Henry  respectfully  inform  the  Public,  they  have  engaged 
for  a  few  nights,  Monsieur  Placide,  first  rope  dancer  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  his  troop,  lately  arrived  in  America,  who  have  been  received  with 
singular  applause  in  the  Theatres  royal  of  Dublin,  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Norwich;  also  at  Sadler's  Wells.  Monsieur  Placide  has  sent  for  his  per- 
formers from  the  southward,  who  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  ten 
or  twelve  days.  The  managers  will  give  the  earliest  notice  of  their  arrival, 
and  flatter  themselves,  the  united  exertions  in  agility  and  pantomime, 
of  these  much  applauded  strangers,  will  prove  acceptable  to  their  gen- 
erous friends  and  patrons. 

The  same  paper,  on  the  following  day,  announced  the  debut  of  M  and 
Mme  Placide,  to  take  place  that  evening  in  the  "dancing  ballot"  The  Bird 
Catcher.  Placide  played  the  title  role,  his  wife  danced  Rosetta,  and  the 
Hunters  were  Messrs  Durang,  Martin,  and  Robinson,  regular  members  of 
the  Old  American  company  who  were  already  known  as  dancers,  as  well  as 
actors.  John  Durang,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  first  native  American  to 


4  Odelli228. 
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become  a  professional  dancer,  while  John  E.  Martin  occasionally  functioned 
as  choreographer  as  well  as  performer. 

Alexandre  Placide,  "first  rope  dancer  to  the  king  of  France,"  was  a  colorful 
character  whose  swash-buckling  escapades  and  amorous  adventures  had 
made  him  notorious  from  Dublin  to  Santo  Domingo.  He  was  a  talented  and 
versatile  man  of  the  theatre,  celebrated  as  a  tight-rope  dancer  (probably  the 
very  best  of  his  time),  acrobat,  mime,  actor,  choreographer,  and  manager. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1750,5  he  was  the  son  of  a  pair  of  strolling  players  billed  as 
"Signor  and  Signora  Placido,"  although  their  family  name  was  Bussa  or 
Bussart.  Alexandre's  sister,  Catherine-Ursule  (known  by  her  married  name, 
Mine  Billioni)  had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actresses  of  the  Comedie 
Italienne,  before  her  death  in  1783  at  the  age  of  32.6 

Placide  was  a  trained  dancer,  and  may  have  been  the  man  of  that  name 
who  danced  for  a  season  (1771-72)  in  the  ensemble  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Ballet.7  He  won  celebrity,  however,  as  the  star  performer  of  the  Theatre  de 
Nicolet  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  the  lively  center  of  popular  Paris  en- 
tertainment. Largely  through  Iris  sensational  exploits  on  the  tight-rope, 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  Nicolet's  troupe  had  earned 
the  right  to  call  itself  Les  Grands  Danseurs  du  Roi.8  Between  his  engage- 
ments in  Paris,  Placide  had  toured  widely  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  British 
Isles,  usually  with  Ins  inseparable  companion  Paulo  Redige,  known  as  le 
Petit  Viable,  who  was  also  his  most  formidable  rival  on  the  rope. 

In  1781  Placide  and  the  Little  Devil  (his  name  anglicized  for  the  occa- 
sion) appeared  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London,  where  they  added  the  art 
of  English  pantomime  to  their  various  accomplishments.  Their  mentor  was 
old  Giuseppe  Grimaldi,  whose  3-year-old  son  Joey,  making  his  precocious 
debut  that  same  season,  was  to  grow  up  to  become  the  great  comedian 
Joseph  Grimaldi,  "king  of  clowns."  9 

When  Placide  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn,  he  produced  several  panto- 
mimes he  had  learned  in  London.  Still  later,  the  same  works  appeared  in  the 
repertoires  of  the  American  theatres  with  which  he  was  associated.  One  of 

5  Record  of  Deaths,  Vol  i,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  The  entry  for  Placide  states 
that  he  was  born  in  Paris  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  July  26,  1812,  aged  62  years.  The 
record  of  Placide's  death  was  unearthed  by  Mme  Sylvie  Chevalley,  who  kindly  called  it  to  my 
attention. 

6  fimile  Campardon,  Les  Comediens  du  Roi  de  la  Troupe  Italienne  (Paris  1880)  73-81.  For 
Mme  Billioni's  obituary,  see  Almanack  des  Spectacles  de  Paris  xxx  (Paris  1783)  17-19. 

'  Almanack  xxi  (Paris  1772)  13. 

8  E.  D.  de  Manne  and  C.  Menetrier,  Galerie  Historique  des  Comediens  de  la  Troupe  de  Xicolct 
(Lyon  1869)  8,  1&-20. 

9  Richard  Findlater,  Grimaldi,  King  of  Clowns  (London  1955)  19. 
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Placide's  colleagues  of  the  Grands  Danseurs  du  Roi,  and  heroine  of  his  pan- 
tomime productions  at  about  this  time,  was  the  lovely  young  Marie-Elisa- 
beth Anne  Roubert,  known  as  Mile  Miller.  Later  she  became  Mme  Pierre 
Gardel,  the  most  distinguished  ballerina  of  the  Paris  Opera.10 

In  1788  Placide  left  Europe  for  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  spent  several 
adventurous  and  profitable  seasons.11  It  was  there,  apparently,  that  he  en- 
countered Suzanne  Vaillande,  the  very  young  and  gifted  dancer  whom  he 
brought  to  New  York  as  his  partner,  "Madame  Placide."  Born  in  Dole,  France, 
Suzanne  was  educated  in  Paris,12  and  may  have  been  a  pupil  at  the  ballet 
school  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Her  early  years  are  obscure,  however,  and  nothing 
definite  is  known  about  her  life  before  she  turned  up  in  New  York  in  1792, 
already  recognized  as  an  unusually  accomplished  dancer,  although  she  was 
not  yet  fourteen. 

The  Bird  Catcher,  the  ballet  in  which  the  Placides  made  their  American 
debut,  was  probably  not  an  original  composition  of  Placide's.  It  may  have 
been  based  on  Carlo  Goldoni's  Gli  Uccellatori,  sl  comic  opera  with  music  by 
Florian  Leopold  Gassman,  which  had  been  produced  in  Venice  early  in 
1759. 13  A  ballet  called  Les  Oiseleurs,  staged  by  Antoine  Louis  Bonaventure 
Pitrot,  was  given  at  the  Comedie  Italienne,  Paris,  later  that  same  year.14 
In  1792  Gli  Uccellatori  was  presented  as  a  ballet  in  Bologna,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Carlo  Fiorillo,15  while  in  that  same  year  Antonio  Muzzarelli  staged 
the  ballet  Der  Vogelsteller,  with  music  by  Franz  Xaver  Sussmayer,  in 
Vienna.16  Although  Placide's  Bird  Catcher  was  singular,  it  became  The  Bird 
Catchers  in  later  productions  when  the  choreographer  had  a  larger  company 
of  dancers  to  draw  upon.  Probably  the  simplification  was  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, since  the  other  members  of  Placide's  troupe  had  not  yet  arrived  "from 
the  southward,"  and  the  burden  of  the  performance  was  borne  by  the  two 

10  fimile  Campardon,  Les  Spectacles  de  la  Foire  (Paris  1877)  n  136. 

11  Jean  Fouchard,  Artistes  et  Repertoire  des  Scenes  de  Saint -Domingue  (Port-au-Prince  1955) 
70-71,  248,  267. 

12  The  death  record  of  Dama  Suzanne  Theodore  Vaillande,  widow  of  Louis  Douvillier,  at 
St  Louis  Cathedral,  New  Orleans,  states  that  she  died  August  30,  1826,  at  the  age  of  48;  that 
she  was  a  native  of  Dole,  France,  educated  in  Paris.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  be  identified 
as  the  Marie  Anne,  illegitimate  daughter  of  Marie  Reine  Vailland  [sic]  of  Dole,  who  was  born 
there  on  September  28,  1778.  (Letter  from  J.  Hezard,  Conservateur  des  Archives,  Mairie  de 
Dole,  to  Lillian  Moore,  Sept  11,  1955.) 

13  Oscar  George  Theodore  Sonneck,  Catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos  published  before  1800 
(Washington  1914)  i  1111. 

14  Antoine  d'Origny,  Annales  du  Theatre  Italien  (Paris  1788)  i  292. 
is  Sonneck  i  265. 

16  Alfonso  Joseph  Sheafe,  "Dictionary  of  the  Dance"  ( MS  in  the  Dance  Collection  of  The  New 
York  Public  Library)  xl  6930. 
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Placides  themselves.  In  addition  to  appearing  in  The  Bird  Catcher,  they 
danced  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  and  a  Gavotte,  while  the  Old  American  com- 
pany presented  The  Suspicious  Husband  and  a  farce,  Seeing  is  Believing. 

By  February  3  the  rest  of  Placide's  associates,  including  his  old  friend 
and  colleague  the  Little  Devil,  had  arrived  in  New  York.  They  made  their 
bow  in  another  "dancing  ballet"  ( Placide,  in  his  advertisements,  was  careful 
to  make  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  quite  clear )  called  The  Two  Philos- 
ophers, or,  The  Merry  Girl,  "in  which  Madame  Placide  will  dance  a  Horn- 
pipe." It  was  further  announced  that  Placide  (who,  at  the  age  of  42,  had  lost 
none  of  his  youthful  agility  —  he  was  to  continue  to  dance  on  the  rope  until 
he  was  58)  would  "somerset  backward  and  forward,  over  a  table  and  a 
chair,"  and  "dance  a  Hornpipe  on  the  rope,  jump  over  a  cane,  play  the  fiddle 
in  different  ways,  &c."  in  addition  to  appearing  in  the  ballet.17  The  Two  Phi- 
losophers became  quite  a  favorite,  and  was  to  reappear  frequently  in  the  Pla- 
cide repertoire  during  Ins  subsequent  engagements  in  other  American  cities. 

February  6  saw  the  premiere  of  the  first  pantomime  staged  by  Placide  in 
New  York.  This  was  Harlequin  Protected  by  Cupid,  or,  The  Enchanted 
Nosegay,  given  with  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  the  Fourth.18  Throughout 
this  season,  the  bills  at  the  John  St  Theatre  usually  consisted  of  a  play,  a  ballet 
or  pantomime,  interludes  of  dancing  or  acrobatics,  and  perhaps  a  farce  for 
good  measure. 

Another  "dancing  ballet,"  The  Return  of  the  Labourers,  was  given  for 
Alexandre  Placide's  benefit  on  February  8. 19  This  featured  a  Saboitiere 
Dance,  in  winch  the  rhythmic  click-clack  of  wooden  shoes  gave  the  New 
Yorkers  an  early  taste  of  something  like  the  tap  dancing  which  has  since 
become  so  universally  popular,  and  is  considered  so  typically  American! 

The  ballet  The  Wood  Cutters,  with  an  Allemande  by  M  and  Mme  Placide, 
wab  presented  on  February  10  ( Adv  Feb  10 ) .  Tins  was  certainly  Les  Buche- 
rons  (sometimes  called  Les  Bucherons  amoureux  et  rivaux),  a  ballet  pro- 
duced by  Nicolet's  Grands  Danseurs  du  Roi  in  Paris  on  November  5,  1785,20 
when  Placide  was  in  the  company.  This  in  turn  may  have  derived  from  the 
pantomime  The  Wood  Cutters,  in  which  Placide,  the  Little  Devil,  and  Giu- 
seppe Grimaldi  had  appeared  at  Sadler's  Wells,  London,  on  September  16, 
1781.21 

17  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  Feb  3,  1792.  —  Hereafter  abbreviated  as  Adv  ( all  dates  cited 
from  this  paper  are  1792). 
is  Adv  Feb  6. 

19  New  York  Journal  and  Patriotic  Register  Feb  8,  1792. 

20  Journal  de  Paris,  Nov  5  and  19,  1785. 

21  Charles  Dickens,  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grirnaldi  (London  1853)  10. 
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Very  few  playbills  of  this  first  New  York  dance  season  have  survived,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally  possible  to  establish  the  casting  of  a  ballet  or  panto- 
mime. In  The  Restoration  of  Harlequin,  which  had  its  first  performance 
February  13,  Placide  was  Pierrot,  the  Little  Devil  was  the  Old  Man,  the 
American  dancer  John  Martin  was  the  Lover,  the  actor  Stephen  Woolls  was 
the  Sorcerer,  and  Mme  Placide  was  Columbine  ( Odell  i  303 ) .  Harlequin  was 
danced  by  Simonet,  a  member  of  Placide's  company  who  remains  a  mys- 
terious figure  although  he  bore  a  famous  name.  A  Francois  Simonet  had 
danced  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  choreographer  Jean  Georges 
Noverre  in  Vienna  22  and  London,  and  was  for  several  seasons  ballet  master 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  London.23  Adelaide  Simonet  was  Noverre's  prima 
ballerina  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  in  1781. 24  Other  members  of 
the  Simonet  family  danced  in  Paris  and  Stockholm  in  the  1790s.  The  exact 
identity  of  the  man  who  appeared  with  Placide  in  1792,  and  his  possible 
relationship  to  Francois  Simonet,  has  not  been  established. 

The  career  of  Paulo  Redige,  the  Little  Devil,  is  easier  to  trace.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jean  Redige,  who  ran  a  small  theatre  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
Both  Paulo  and  his  sister,  known  as  la  Petite  Saxonne,  were  trained  as  danc- 
ers and  acrobats  from  childhood.25  As  le  Petit  Diable,  the  name  he  used 
for  the  rest  of  his  career,  Redige  made  his  debut  at  the  Foire  Saint-Germain 
in  1779,  and  sprang  into  immediate  popularity.  Little  more  than  a  child,  he 
had  extraordinary  daring,  and  performed  seemingly  impossible  feats.  One 
of  his  tricks  was  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  with  eggs  tied  to  his  feet,  without 
breaking  one.26 

Placide  and  the  Little  Devil  had  great  success  with  their  famous  Danse  du 
Drapeau,  in  which  they  displayed  flags  in  various  decorative  positions  while 
dancing  on  the  rope.  In  London,  at  a  time  of  high  political  tension  between 
England  and  France,  they  were  attacked  by  a  furious  mob  when  they  dared 
to  display  the  fleur-de-lys  in  this  exhibition.  They  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  When  they  got  back  to  France,  however,  they  took  great  pains  to 
flaunt  their  independence  of  any  particular  patriotism  by  appearing  every- 
where wearing  typical  English  clothing,  and  mounted  on  English  horses.27 
Placide  often  performed  his  Flag  Dance  in  New  York,  but  presumably  he 

22  Indice  de  Spettacoli  Teatrali,  1774-75  (Milan  1775)  71. 

23  Ivor  Guest,  The  Romantic  Ballet  in  England  (London  1954)  147,  149,  150,  164. 

24  Indice  de  Spettacoli  Teatrali,  1781-82  (Milan  1782)  56. 

25  Campardon,  Les  Spectacles  de  la  Foire  n  303. 

26  De  Manne  and  Menetrier  17. 

27  (Frangois  Maire  Mayeur  de  Saint-Paul),  Le  Chroniqueur  Desoeuvre,  ou  VEspion  du  Boule- 
vard du  Temple  (Londres  1782)  152-153. 
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used  the  brand-new  Stars  and  Stripes  instead  of  the  arms  of  France.  At  any 
rate,  the  number  never  provoked  any  controversy. 


Flag  dancers.    From  contemporary  engravings  in  Fournel,  Le  Vieux  Paris 

Unlike  Placide,  who  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  United  States, 
Redige  returned  to  Europe  after  a  comparatively  short  time.  He  married  a 
Spanish  rope  dancer,  Mile  Malaga,  known  as  la  belle  Espagnole.  Their  son, 
billed  simply  as  Paulo,  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Joseph  Grimaldi  on 
the  London  stage,  and  descendants  of  this  family  were  still  active  in  the 
London  theatre  as  late  as  1925.28 

The  "historic  pantomime"  The  Old  Soldier  was  Placide's  next  production, 
on  February  15  ( Adv  Feb  15 ) .  Taken  from  a  French  original,  Le  Marechal 
des  Logis,  ou  le  Bon  Coeur  d'un  Soldat  Francais,  this  is  one  of  the  few  dance 
works  seen  in  New  York  during  the  eighteenth  century  for  which  a  libretto 
of  sorts  has  survived.  When  Placide  produced  it  in  Charleston,  a  few  years 
later,  he  published  the  following  note  about  it:  "This  Pantomime  is  taken 
from  a  true  story  which  happened  within  ten  years  in  a  Forest  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  An  old  Veteran  who  is  dismissed  from  his  regiment,  on  his  way 
to  Paris  delivers  a  Young  Girl  from  the  hands  of  two  thieves,  whom  he  kills, 
and  restores  her  to  her  friends."  29 

The  first  New  York  performance  advertised  a  "fight  with  Sabres,  between 
the  Old  Soldier  and  the  Two  Thieves,"  but  the  cast  was  not  announced.  On 
the  playbill  for  a  later  performance  (April  24)  it  was  listed  as  follows: 


28  Wilson  Disher,  Clowns  and  Pantomimes  (London  1925)  144. 

29  South  Carolina  State  Gazette  (Charleston)  Feb  19,  1796. 
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The  Old  Soldier  Monsieur  Placide 

Lucas  Mr.  Martin 

The  Two  Thieves  The  Little  Devil  and  Mons.  Dumas 

Clown  Mr.  Durang 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  Mr.  Harper 

Milk  Maid  Mrs.  Gray 

Collate  [i.  e.,  Collette]  Madame  Placide  30 

This  cast  was  a  nice  mixture  of  actors  from  the  Old  American  company, 
and  French  dancers. 

For  Mme  Placide's  benefit  performance,  two  days  later,  a  new  three-act 
"heroic  pantomime/'  La  Belle  Dorotliee,  was  produced  ( Adv  Feb  17 ) .  Some 
details  of  this  work,  which  had  been  prominent  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Thea- 
tre de  rAmbigu-Comique  during  Placide's  Paris  days,  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  rather  confused  description  in  advertisements  of  his  Charleston  produc- 
tion of  it  two  years  later: 

The  first  act  passes  in  a  camp  near  the  city  of  Orleans  at  the  time  when 
the  English  besieged  it.  .  .  .  [It]  represents  a  combat  at  a  distance  and 
the  reception  of  a  Knight  from  the  fashion  of  ancient  times,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  then  existed,  afterwards  the  departure  of  the  troops  and  that 
of  the  French  general  to  rejoin  his  dear  Dorothee.  The  other  three  acts 
pass  at  Milan  in  Italy.  ...  In  the  last  act  will  be  a  procession  used  in  Italy, 
called  an  Auto  da  Fe,  where  Dorothee  is  conducted  to  the  pile  to  be 
burnt,  as  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  her  uncle.  A  combat  of  swords  and 
daggers  between  Sacrogargon  and  La  Tremouille,  when  the  former  falls, 
and  the  courage  of  La  Tremouille  saves  Dorothee  from  the  middle  of 
the  flames.31 

Although  the  Charleston  version  had  four  acts  and  the  New  York  produc- 
tion only  three,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  substantially  the  same  and 
that  the  talented  beneficiary  played  the  title  role  at  this  American  premiere 
as  she  did  later  in  Charleston.  At  a  star's  benefit,  it  was  customary  to  include 
some  special  attraction,  and  on  this  occasion  Suzanne  Placide  danced  for 
the  first  time  on  the  tight  rope.  She  called  attention  to  this  extra  feature  in 
her  advertisements:  "Mrs.  Placide  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  this  city,  and  hopes  from  the  variety  of  the  entertainment, 
and  her  exertions  to  please  the  public,  that  she  will  have  the  honor  of  their 
company"  ( Adv  Feb  17 ) .  The  feat  of  mastering  the  rope  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  her  much  artistic  satisfaction,  however,  for  she  repeated  it  only 
a  few  times  in  her  entire  career. 


30  Playbill,  John  St  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr  24,  1792  (Harvard  Theatre  Collection), 
si  South  Carolina  State  Gazette  May  27,  1794. 
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Although  no  description  of  her  performance  as  Dorothee  has  survived,  we 
know  from  one  of  her  contemporaries  that  Suzanne  was  "eminently  beauti- 
ful," 32  while  William  Dunlap  considered  her  an  "excellent  dancer  and  pan- 
tomime actress/7  33  Noah  M.  Ludlow,  who  saw  her  many  years  later,  de- 
scribed her  as  "tall  and  commanding  in  her  bearing,  fine  hair  and  eyes,  splen- 
did bust,  and  beautifully  rounded  figure,"  and  declared,  "I  have  never  seen 
such  truly  speaking  pantomime.  .  .  ."  34 

A  new  "dancing  ballet,"  The  Old  Schoolmaster  Grown  Young,  was  the 
next  attraction,  on  February  20  (Adv  Feb  20).  This  featured  an  Allemande 
by  M  and  Mme  Placide.  The  Allemande,  a  theatrical  adaptation  of  a  social 
dance  popular  in  the  ballrooms  of  the  time,  was  characterized  by  the  compli- 
cated turns  and  evolutions  executed  by  partners  turning  under  each  others' 
arms,  with  their  hands  joined.  George  Balanchine,  in  some  of  his  most  intri- 
cate and  advanced  twentieth-century  choreographic  inventions,  is  often  in- 
spired by  the  same  sort  of  interweaving  of  partners  with  clasped  hands. 

Columbine  Invisible,  or,  Harlequin  Junior,  a  pantomime  which  Placide 
had  produced  in  Paris  for  the  Grands  Danseurs  du  Roi35  was  given  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  with  new  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations  (Adv  Feb  24).  The 
cast  included  Placide  as  Pierrot,  Mme  Placide  as  Columbine,  Martin  as  Har- 
lequin Junior,  Mr  Robinson  as  Harlequin  Senior,  Mrs  Rankin  as  Harlequin's 
Mother,  the  Little  Devil  as  the  Old  Man,  Mr  Hammond  as  the  Lover,  and 
Monsieur  Dumas  as  the  Constable  (Odell  i  303).  Again  the  French  and 
American  performers  had  combined  their  forces. 

The  feature  of  Alexandre  Placide's  gala  benefit,  February  29,  was  The 
Indian  Heroine,  or,  Inkle  and  Yarico36  a  pantomime  version  of  Samuel 
Arnold's  opera  Inkle  and  Yarico,  first  given  in  London  in  1787.  The  opera  had 
already  been  heard  in  New  York  in  1789,37  but  this  1792  performance  seems 
to  have  marked  the  American  premiere  of  the  dance  pantomime,  which  was 
frequently  repeated  all  over  the  United  States,  sometimes  under  the  title  of 
The  American  Heroine,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  were  no  new  dance  productions  in  the  next  few  weeks,  but  The  Bird 
Catcher,  The  Wood  Cutters,  and  The  Two  Philosophers  were  repeated.  The 
Placides  volunteered  to  dance  The  Bird  Catcher  at  Joseph  Harper's  benefit 

32  Anonymous  article,  "The  Charleston  Stage  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  from  an  unidentified  newspaper, 
in  Scrapbook  MWEZ  x  n.  c.  703,  p  138,  Theatre  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library. 

33  A  History  of  the  American  Theatre  ( New  York  1832 )  289. 

34  Dramatic  Life  as  I  Found  It  (St  Louis  1880)  14f>-147. 

35  De  Manne  and  Menetrier  17. 

36  New-York  Journal  and  Patriotic  Register,  Feb  29. 

37  Alfred  Loewenberg,  Annals  of  Opera,  1597-1940  (Geneva  1955)  446. 
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performance  on  March  9,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  genuinely  appreciative 
of  their  generosity,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  note  which  he  inserted  in  the 
Daily  Advertiser  four  days  later: 

Mr.  Harper  acknowledges  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  the  many  atten- 
tions he  has  experienced  from  the  friends  of  the  drama,  and  his  friends 
in  particular,  begs  leave  to  return  them  his  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind 
patronage,  at  the  play  lately  performed  for  his  benefit.  To  Mr.  and 
Madame  Placede,  he  is  under  particular  obligations  —  their  generous 
conduct  in  offering,  and  actually  giving  their  assistance  to  him,  without 
any  compensation,  impresses  him  with  every  sentiment  in  their  favour, 
and  inspires  the  most  hearty  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 

John  Martin,  for  his  benefit  on  March  26,  staged  a  new  pantomime  called 
The  Silver  Rock,  or,  Love  and  Magic.  Martin,  then  about  twenty-four  years 
old,  has  been  considered  the  first  native  American  to  become  a  professional 
actor,  as  John  Durang  was  the  first  American  dancer.  Their  careers  over- 
lapped. Martin,  although  he  probably  had  little  formal  training,  often  ap- 
peared as  a  dancer,  and  the  nimble  Harlequin  was  one  of  his  favorite  roles. 
( He  played  it  now,  in  The  Silver  Rock. )  At  this  performance  Placide  and  the 
Little  Devil  were  advertised  to  "perform  the  Manual  Exercise  on  the  Rope 
and  display  a  Flag  in  various  Attitudes,"  after  the  play,  but  they  did  not 
participate  in  the  pantomime  which  followed.  Martin  drew  his  entire  cast 
from  the  regular  members  of  the  Old  American  company,  with  Miss  Tuke, 
a  charming  actress  but  no  dancer,  as  Columbine.  The  most  spectacular  fea- 
ture of  the  production  was  "a  grand  Display  of  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  in 
transparency,  with  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  attended  by  Cupid."  38 

A  revival  of  a  pantomime  called  The  King  of  the  Genii,  or,  Harlequin  Nep- 
tune, which  had  been  in  the  repertoire  of  the  acting  company  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Placides,  was  announced  for  Mrs  Gray's  benefit  on  April  16, 
but  seems  to  have  been  postponed  until  two  days  later.  Again  John  Martin 
played  Harlequin  to  Miss  Tuke's  Columbine.39 

The  next  new  pantomime,  The  BiHh  of  Harlequin,  or,  The  Witches  Frolic, 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  John  Durang  and  Mr  Ashton  on  April  27.  It  was 
announced  as  "A  new  Comic  pantomimical  entertainment,  never  performed 
here,  as  performed  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  at  Philadelphia,  with  universal  ap- 
plause .  .  ."  and  it  included  a  "Witches  Broom-Dance"  and  a  "Masquerade 
dance,  in  Grotesque  characters"  ( Adv  Apr  27 ) . 

38  Playbill,  John  St  Theatre,  New  York,  Mar  26,  1792  (Harvard  Theatre  Collection). 

39  Playbill,  John  St  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr  18,  1792  (Harvard  Theatre  Collection). 
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Mme  Placide  played  Columbine  to  John  Durang's  Harlequin,  which  must 
have  been  a  signal  honor  for  the  American  dancer  ( Odell  i  306 ) .  This  piece 
had  been  given  in  Philadelphia  for  Durang's  benefit  on  July  7,  1791,40  and 
no  doubt  it  was  he  who  staged  it  on  both  occasions.  In  his  Diary,  preserved 
at  the  Historical  Society  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  Durang  called  this  "a  good 
benefit.  ...  at  least  I  cleared  $300  winch  was  a  great  sum  at  the  time." 

Born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1768  (he  was  the  same  age  as  John  E. 
Martin),  John  Durang  had  studied  dancing  under  Louis  Roussel  and 
was  already  an  experienced  dancer  and  choreographer,  although  he  could 
not  be  compared  to  the  Placides  in  professional  polish.  He  admired  the 
French  dancers  greatly,  and  no  doubt  learned  a  great  deal  about  ballet  tech- 
nique, stagecraft,  and  showmanship  from  them.  Durang's  career  lasted  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  several  of  his  children,  including  Charles 
Durang,  historian  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre,  became  successful  dancers. 

For  the  joint  benefit  of  M  and  Mme  Placide,  on  May  3,  there  was  another 
new  pantomime  called  Harlequin  Balloonist,  or,  Pierrot  in  the  Clouds.41  The 
balloon  was  a  comparatively  new  invention,  the  first  successful  flight  having 
taken  place  in  France  only  ten  years  earlier,  while  it  was  not  until  eight 
months  after  Placide's  production,  in  January  1793,  that  Pierre  Blanchard 
was  to  make  the  first  ascension  in  the  United  States.  In  Harlequin  Balloonist 
Mme  Placide  danced  a  Hornpipe,  as  well  as  the  Minuet  de  la  Com  and  an 
Allemande.  Although  the  scenery  was  advertised  as  new,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  that  the  "grand  view  of  the  Temple  of  Cupid"  was  identi- 
cal with  the  "Grand  display  of  the  Temple  of  Hymen"  which  had  graced 
The  Silver  Rock  five  weeks  earlier. 

Harlequin  Balloonist  was  the  last  new  dance  production.  The  season 
closed  on  May  14  with  an  original  farce  by  Mr  Robinson,  a  member  of  the 
company,  called  The  Yorkers  Wedding,  or,  Banana's  Stratagem,  a  play, 
The  New  Peerage,  an  epilogue  spoken  by  John  Martin  "in  the  character  of 
a  Drunken  Sailor,"  rope  dancing  by  Placide,  Simonet,  and  the  Little  Devil, 
and  a  repeat  performance  of  the  ballet  The  Two  Philosophers,  or,  The 
Merry  Girl,  with  Mme  Placide  dancing  a  hornpipe  (Adv  May  14). 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  dependable  records,  it  is  impossible  to  compile 
an  absolutely  complete  and  accurate  list  of  all  the  performances  which  ac- 
tually took  place  during  New  York's  first  ballet  season.  Sometimes  scheduled 

40  Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  The  Philadelphia  Theatre  in  the  Eighteenth  Centum  (Philadelphia 
1933)  168. 

41  New-York  Journal  and  Patriotic  Register,  May  3.  (The  title  of  the  pantomime  is  actually 
spelled  here,  Harlequin  Baloonist,  or,  Perrot  in  the  Clouds. ) 
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performances  were  cancelled  without  notice,  because  of  bad  weather  or 
the  indisposition  of  an  important  player.  As  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to 
estimate,  however,  twenty-seven  performances  of  ballets  and  pantomimes 
were  given  ( with  various  plays  and  farces )  at  the  John  St  Theatre  between 
January  25  and  May  14,  1792.  These  included  five  one-act  ballets,  all  staged 
by  Alexandre  Placide;  and  ten  pantomimes,  ranging  from  one  to  three  acts, 
of  which  one  was  a  revival,  one  was  produced  by  John  Martin,  and  one  by 
John  Durang;  Placide  was  responsible  for  the  remaining  seven.  The  most 
popular  ballet  was  The  Two  Philosophers,  given  five  times  (unless  the 
performances  advertised  for  May  10  and  12  were  postponed  until  May  14). 
The  Old  Soldier  and  The  Bird  Catcher  were  presented  three  times  each,  but 
several  of  the  pantomimes  were  seen  only  once.  ( See  Appendix. ) 

When  the  New  York  season  closed,  the  Placides  went  with  the  American 
actors  to  Philadelphia  for  a  summer  engagement  (Pollock  188-190).  In 
August,  the  dancers  inaugurated  the  New  Exhibition  Room  (a  theatre  in 
all  but  name)  in  Boston,  where  theatrical  performances  were  still  officially 
banned  following  the  stringent  laws  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.42 

Early  in  1794  the  Placides  settled  in  Charleston,  where  Alexandre  was  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  many  years  he  was  the  manager  of  the  Charles- 
ton Theatre,  producing  original  American  plays  and  standard  dramatic  rep- 
ertoire as  well  as  the  ballets  and  pantomimes  with  which  he  was  originally 
associated.43 

In  1796,  Suzanne  precipitated  a  major  scandal  in  the  Charleston  theatre 
when  her  love  affair  with  the  handsome  and  gifted  singer  Louis  Douvillier 
caused  Placide  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel.44  Douvillier  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  Suzanne  promptly  left  Placide  (to  whom  she  had  never  been  legally 
married)  to  become  his  wife.  About  1799  the  Douvilliers  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  Suzanne  enjoyed  a  long  career  as  first  dancer  and,  later,  Ameri- 
ca's first  woman  choreographer.  She  retired  in  1818,  and  died  in  New  Orleans 
on  August  30,  1826.45 

The  Little  Devil  left  the  United  States  soon  after  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia seasons  of  1792.  The  later  lives  of  Simonet  and  Dumas  remain  a  mys- 
tery. John  Martin's  brief  career  was  devoted  primarily  to  acting,  although 

42  William  W.  Clapp,  Jr,  A  Record  of  the  Boston  Stage  (Boston  1853)  7. 

43  Eola  Willis,  The  Charleston  Stage  in  the  XVIII  Century  (Columbia,  S.  C.  1924);  W.  Stanley 
Hoole,  The  Ante-Bellum  Charleston  Theatre  (Tuscaloosa,  Ala  1946). 

44  Charles  William  Janson,  The  Stranger  in  America,  1793-1806,  ed  Dr  Carl  S.  Driver  from 
the  London  edition  of  1807  (New  York  1935)  369-370. 

45  See  note  12. 
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he  often  danced  in  ballets  and  pantomimes,  and  occasionally  staged  them. 
He  died  on  April  18,  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.46 

John  Durang  profited  from  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from  the  Placides. 
The  story  of  his  long  and  active  career  as  America's  first  native-born  pro- 
fessional dancer  has  already  been  told  in  considerable  detail.47 

The  Placides  and  their  colleagues  were  popular  and  versatile  entertainers. 
They  made  no  elaborate  pretensions  and  their  little  ballets,  pantomimes, 
and  acrobatic  stunts  were  designed  simply  to  please  and  to  amuse.  Never- 
theless Suzanne  and  Alexandre  Placide  were  accomplished  artists  in  their 
own  way.  Their  first  New  York  season  heralded  a  decade  in  which  the  ballet 
flourished  in  all  the  theatrical  centers  of  the  United  States.  The  Placides 
themselves,  in  Charleston,  participated  in  productions  of  ballets  by  Jean 
Georges  Noverre  and  Maximilien  Gardel,  staged  by  the  prolific  choreographer 
Jean  Baptiste  Francisquy.  Before  she  was  murdered  by  her  husband  in  1798, 
the  beautiful  and  mysterious  Anna  Gardie  starred  in  ballet-pantomimes  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  James  Byrne,  distinguished  choreog- 
rapher of  London's  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  brought  such  spectacular  ballets 
as  Oscar  and  Malvina,  The  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  and  Dermot  and  Kathleen 
to  Philadelphia  in  1796.  The  Placides,  with  their  first  New  York  season,  were 
simply  the  avant-garde  of  America's  first  golden  age  of  ballet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  brilliance  faded  somewhat, 
largely  because  the  early  performers  had  retired  or  returned  to  Europe  with- 
out training  adequate  successors.  The  climax  of  a  second  resplendent  period, 
when  ballet  was  one  of  the  most  charming  and  typical  manifestations  of  the 
age  of  romanticism,  came  in  1840,  when  the  great  Viennese  ballerina  Fanny 
Elssler  visited  the  United  States.  Later,  over-emphasis  on  vulgar  technical 
tricks  caused  another  temporary  eclipse  of  the  art. 

Today,  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  ballet  in  America  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation.  No  longer  is  a  ballet  season  the  rare  and  exotic  event  it  must  have 
seemed  in  1792.  Across  the  country,  some  of  the  finest  ballet  schools  in  the 
world  have  trained  magnificent  American  dancers,  who  fill  the  ranks  of  com- 
panies with  headquarters  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  These  ballet 
companies  not  only  delight  audiences  in  the  United  States,  but  serve  as  cul- 
tural ambassadors  in  taking  American  art  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

46  T.  Allston  Brown,  History  of  the  American  Stage  (New  York  1870)  237. 

47  See  Elizabeth  Clarke  Kieffer,  "]ohn  Durang,  The  First  Native  American  Dancer,"  The 
Dutchman  vi  (Lancaster,  June  1954)  26-38,  and  Lillian  Moore,  "John  Durang,  the  First 
American  Dancer,"  Dance  Index  i  no  8  ( New  York,  August  1942 ) .  The  latter  monograph  w  as 
reprinted  in  Chronicles  of  the  American  Dance,  ed  Paul  Magriel  (New  York  1948). 
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APPENDIX 

BALLETS  and  PANTOMIMES  produced  at  the  John  St  Theatre,  New  York, 
by  Alexandre  Placide  and  his  company  of  French  dancers,  with  members  of 
the  Old  American  company  of  actors,  January  25  -  May  14,  1792. 

1  La  Belle  Dorothee 

Heroic  Pantomime,  in  3  acts,  Feb  17 

2  The  Bird  Catcher 

Ballet,  Jan  25,  Mar  9,  Apr  9 

3  The  Birth  of  Harlequin 
Pantomime,  Apr  27 

4  Columbine  Invisible,  or,  Harlequin  Junior 
Pantomime,  Feb  24 

5  Harlequin  Balloonist,  or,  Pierrot  in  the  Clouds 
Pantomime,  May  3 

6  Harlequin  Protected  by  Cupid,  or,  The  Enchanted  Nosegay 
Pantomime,  Feb  6 

7  The  Indian  Heroine,  or,  Inkle  and  Yarico 
Historic  Pantomime,  in  3  acts,  Feb  29 

8  The  King  of  the  Genii,  or,  Harlequin  Neptune 

Pantomime,  Apr  16,  Apr  18  (This  work  had  been  in  the  repertoire 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Placide  company.) 

9  The  Old  Schoolmaster  Grown  Young 
Ballet,  Feb  20,  Apr  13 

10  The  Old  Soldier 

Historic  Pantomime,  with  dancing,  Feb  15,  Feb  27,  Apr  24 

11  The  Restoration  of  Harlequin 
Pantomime,  Feb  13 

12  The  Return  of  the  Labourers 
Ballet,  Feb  8,  Apr  30 

13  The  Silver  Rock,  or,  Love  and  Magic 

Pontomime,  Mar  26  ( The  French  dancers  did  not  participate. ) 

14  The  Two  Philosophers,  or,  The  Merry  Girl 
Ballet,  Feb  3,  Mar  23,  May  10,  May  12,  May  14 

15  The  Wood  Cutters 
Ballet,  Feb  10,  Mar  12 

For  assistance  in  the  research  for  this  article  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Miss  Genevieve 
Oswald,  Curator  of  the  Dance  Collection,  and  to  the  staffs  of  the  Music  Division,  the  Rare  Book 
Division,  and  the  Theatre  Collection  of  The  New  York  Public  Library;  Dr  William  Van  Lennep 
and  Miss  Mary  Reardon  of  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection;  Mr  Patrick  Carroll  of  the  Walter 
Hampden  Memorial  Library,  The  Players,  New  York;  Miss  Virginia  Rugheimer  and  the  staff 
of  the  Charleston  Library  Society;  Miss  Margaret  Moseman  of  the  Charleston  Free  Library; 
Mme  Sylvie  Chevalley,  Joseph  E.  Marks  III,  Dr  Walter  Toscanini,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Wyss. 
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